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became camp-followers, and ministered to the vice and
riot of the soldiers. These disorderly swarms were a
greater curse to the country than the troops themselves,
and they were often four times as numerous. It is im-
possible to exaggerate the sufferings of the districts
through which they passed. When in 1636 Lord
Arundel travelled up the Rhine as English ambassador
to the Emperor, he found at one place the poor people
"dead, with grass in their mouths." At another the
plague was raging, .and men were dying at the rate of
over thirty a day. At a third he sent food to the
starving population, " at the sight of which they strove
so violently that some of them fell into the Rhine and
were like to have been drowned.3' Once the party dined
in a village which had been plundered twenty-eight
times in two years, and twice in one day. The whole
record of their progress bears witness to the fearful havoc
wrought in a region which when the war began was one
of the richest and most populous in Europe.

But terribly as the open country suffered, the suffer-
ings of the towns were more terrible still. The horrors
of the sack of Magdeburg are universally known. But
the importance of the place, and the dramatic circum-
stances of the siege, have given them a preeminence in
evil which they do not deserve. Similar if not worse
atrocities were perpetrated in other places. Indeed they
were the ordinary incidents of a successful storm. The
soldiers claimed unrestricted license as their due on such
occasions. When one detachment of the besieging army
was satiated with its orgies, it was withdrawn and another
sent, till not a house was left unplundered or a woman
unviolated. When all was over the surviving inhabitants
were sometimes harnessed to the waggons which carried